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The Latest in Evening Gowns 
by Walter Dean Goldbeck 


Watchful We ighting 
by Walter Dean Goldbeck 


A Gallery of ‘PuCk’s Famous Art ‘Prints 


Here are six of the most popular pictures 
Puck has ever printed. They are repro- 
duced on heavy plate paper in full color 


by the most costly processes. They are full- 

page size and printed on an engraver’s 

proof press from the original plates. 

Any print on this page will tbe 4 5 

mailed in strong tube on receipt of C 
Five Prints for $1.00 


PucK PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
210 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


Full Swing Flowers That ms in the Spring— e 
by Harry Morse Meyers by F. Earl Christy by B. Wennerberg 












































10c. per Copy $5.00 per Year 
Entered at N. Y. P. O. as Second-Class Mail Matter. 


Copyright 1916 by Puck Publishing Corporation (Trade-Mark Registered in the 
United States and Great Britain.) 


PusuisHers’ Notice: Pucx is published every Monday (dated the following 
Saturday) by the Puck Publishing Corporation, 210 Fifth Avenue, Madison 
Square, New York City; (Nathan Straus, Jr., President and Treasurer; Foster 
Gilroy, Secretary). 


Kari ScuMipt, Foster GILRoy, 
Editor. General Manager. 








Mr. Kirchner Appears 
In a New Role — 


Wherever the art of colored illustration is known and appre- 
ciated, you will find the name of Raphael Kirchner in the 
front rank of those who have gotten the ultimate effects out 
of the medium. The series of color plates of Mr. Kirchner’s 
work that Puck has published during the past few months has 
elicited the most favorable comment in the art centers not 
alone of this country but of Europe as well. In addition to 
the color which he will continue to do for Puck, Mr. Kirchner 
has undertaken an entirely new series of drawings in black and 
white — the first work of this character he has done in America. 
The general title of the series is “Dreams,” and the first of the 
pictures will appear in the number on the newsstands July 24th. 


Have You Given Your Newsdealer 


A Standing Order for PUCK? 


We would emphasize again the importance of giving your 
newsdealer a standing order to deliver Puck to you every 
Monday — or Tuesday in the far West. In no other way can 
he regulate his supply with any degree of certainty, and since 
copies carried over entail a loss to him, you will understand 
his desire to make sure of having a purchaser for every copy 
of Puck that he orders from his news company. This is es- 
pecially desirable if you anticipate spending the summer out 
of town. The newsdealer in the small town can afford to handle 
Puck only on order, and if you find it inconvenient to place 
an order with your local dealer, you can best be assured of 
receiving Puck regularly by taking advantage of the special 
Summer Trial Subscription provided for in the coupon opposite. 


Follow the Campaign in 
Puck’s Political Cartoons — 


Puck first gained fame as publishing the foremost political 
cartoons of the day, and this ascendancy, maintained during 
the best part of half a century, still rests with it. From now 
until November, readers of Puck may look for one of the most 
notable series of cartoons contributed to the political history 
of the times. Boardman: Robinson, William C. Morris, Robert 
Carter and other celebrated commentators in black and white 
will record their impressions of the race for the White House. 





The contents of Puck are fully protected by copyright. and must not be 
reproduced without permission. 


PUCK IS MAILED to subscribers at $5.00 per year, or $2.50 for six months. Cana- 
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All communications should be addressed to the Puck Publishing Co 

tion. Pucx will use its best care with MSS., but cannot be held responsib for 
their loss, nor can it be held responsible for MSS. remaining uncalied for after 
30 days.. MSS. sent in by mail should be a by a self-addressed and 
stam envelope or wrapper, otherwise they cannot be returned. Puck is on 
sale Saupe ot the ation bniechas of the Epaneanest News Co., and the 
Atlas Publishing and Distributing Co.; Bretanno’s, Paris; Wm. Dawson & Sons 
and W. H. Smith & Sons, London; Hachette et Cie, Paris, 

and Geneva, Switzerland. 








HAMLET HAD A 
MELANCHOLY JOB— 


—but nothing to compare to the task 
allotted to Puck’s staff of artists assigned 
to dig up whimseys for the BASEBALL 


Puck. 


—Think of being torn from the ease of an 
upholstered mahogany arm chair, giving 
up real money for a precarious perch 
on a rough board under a_ sweltering 
sun, all for the unalloyed joy of seeing 
eighteen captains of industry earn their 


princely stipends! 


—NEXT WEEK— 
THE BASEBALL PUCK 


—which will be obtainable at 
all good dealers on July 17. 


Of course, a dollar bill Se. 
pinned to this coupon, “ ¥ 
brings the Basepatt Puck / 
and a dozen other issues / 4 
just as clever,delivered / oe 


to your door every / “aS 
Monday morning. 


/ 


























































ene by Hal Burrows 


Stace Director — “In this scene you are little school girls, and must be extremely modest!!” 





A little Presbyterian church in a Scotch 
community apparently was not as pros- 
perous as it should have been, so the synod 
at its annual meeting called for a general 
report. In due time the following was 
received: 

“Church extension, none. 

“New members, none. 

“‘New professions of faith; none. 

“Collections, none. 

“Salary paid the preacher, none. 

“Pray for us that we may hold our own 
during the coming year.” 





It’s a long skirt that has no glance turned 
at it. 





With the Democrats disregarding Presi- 
dent Wilson’s wishes and appropriating vast 
additional sums ‘for public buildings, it is 
time the name of the Congressional Record 
was changed to the Pork Barrel-Organ. 





Well, at any a man who has been 
accustomed to write Supreme Court deci- 
sions, should at least be a “logical’’ candidate. 


rate, 


¥ 





Lirrie Girt — “Say what you like, Willie, 
‘taint right to be praisin’ one woman's figure 
ir another’s ecomn’ny.” 


A Philosophic Hobo 


Woman at Back Door—And do you 
want employment? 

THe Hoso — Lady, I know you mean 
well, but you can’t make work sound any 
more inviting by using words of three syl- 
lables. 





The Favorite Sons are now wearing the 
conventional black. 





Germany needn’t think that her idea of 
a food dictator is original. In this country 
we have had head waiters for years. 





The Kaiser, democratic fellow that he is, 
rode in a street car the other day for the 
first time in his life. Cheer up! Some day 
he may even do a little fighting. 





In his speech to the Washington Press 
Club, President Wilson spoke of the parti- 
cular need of men “‘who will divest themselves 
of party passion and will try to think in 
terms of America.’’ How often must we 
remind the President that all right and 
title to America and Americanism belong 
exclusively to the Colonel? 





Astronomers are up against the job of 
naming six new planets. If the task gets 
let the namers of sleeping-cars 
and collars be calied in. 


irksome, 





Mose Possum: Ah thought yo’ 
going to work to-day, Pete! 

Pete Persimmons: Ah got a reprieve! 
Mah wife died suddinly. dis mawnin’! 


was 





Slim Jackson, the fiddler in an Indiana 
town, lost his wife. She died on Thursday 
and was buried on Friday. Saturday night 
Slim appeared to play for a dance. Some 
members of the party were horrified and 
called Slim aside. “It seems to us,” said 
the spokesman, “that it ain’t just right, 
you playin’ for a dance the night after 
you bury your wife.” 

“Well, I didn’t know how it would strike 
ye,” said Slim, blandly, “but considerin’ 
she wasn’t a blood relation I thought mebbe 
it’d be all right.” 








































The. Character of 
Clicquot 


—just pure, slightly laxative © 
water from Clicquot Springs, 
the best Jamaica ginger, pure 


cane sugar, and the juices of 
lemons and limes. 


You'll find it at the best 
clubs, restaurants, and in the 


best homes everywhere—sim- 


ply because it is a real ginger 


Wee 


ale. 





Pronounced Klee-Ko 


GINGER ALE 


Made in America 
Best in the World 


Keep Clicquot in your refrigerator this 
summer. 


It mixes well with almost any other drink. 
Use it wherever you would use charged water. 
Buy it by the case at your grocer’s or druggist’s. 


The CLICQUOT CLUB COMPANY 
Millis, Massachusetts 


Winner of Medal of Honor, Panama-Pacific Exposition . 
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THE JUDGE AND THE LADY —Drawn by William C. Morris 

A Political Allegory of the Candidate and the Hyphenates 
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Washington thinks a government bond 
issue is possible. Should likelihood become 
fact, Wall Street will gladly show its pat- 
riotism by taking over the issue— at a 
reasonable profit. . 





Austrians, at bay, turn and take a town, 
is the gist of a war-zone message. Like 
Cousin Egbert, the Austrians “can be 
be pushed just so far.” 


~ 





PAR, | 
Close, 
or 





“You might get soiled cleaning this out.” 





Major-General Wood is believed 
to have talked preparedness when 
he conversed with Mr. Hughes. 
— Political news item. 
What wild rumors these political reporters 
do circulate! 





How Greece has gone back! The old 
Greek sport of throwing the discus has 
been superseded by the new Greek sport 
of passing the buck. 





There are crowds of Bavarians who 
still drink their eight or ten quarts 
of beer a day. 

— Munich Starvation Item. 
Regards to the blockading fleet. When 
Germany issues “beer tickets” then and 
then only shall we believe that the end 
has come. 





“IT hope it can never be said that 
American Business held back the 
American flag.” 

— John Wanamaker. 


Some of the troops who ate “embalmed 
beef” in the Spanish War might have in- 
teresting views on the subject. 


Roosevelt may, as he says, be “out of 
politics” but the nomination of Charles 
Warren Fairbanks for Vice President puts 
“the big stick” in the campaign, at any rate 





“I have come to have a quiet, restful, 
invigorating time,” said Mr. Hughes to the 
citizens of. Bridgehampton, Long Island. 
How can the Colonel support a man like 
that? A man who has a chance to have a 
“bully” or a “perfectly corking time,” and 
who doesn’t want it. 









Vance McCormick, the new Democratic 
National Chairman, might profitably run 
up into the Maine wilderness for a week 
or two and take lessons in “calling the 


Moose.” 





Mr. Taft believes that the crisis with 
Mexico has “resulted from a series of mis- 
takes.” Inasmuch as Presdient Wilson 
inherited the Mexican situation from Taft, 
this is very frank and straightforward of 
the Professor. 
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—Drawn by W. C. Morris 


THE ICE MAN IS GETTING DESPERATE, 








Five hundred thousand dollars, from an 
“unknown donor,” will give Philadelphia a 
good orchestra for five years. With that 
much money in sight, it will not surprise 
us to read that the Pennsylvania Republican 
machine has taken up music. 





Mr. Hughes might fittingly choose George 
B. Cortelyou as his campaign manager and 
financial director. He found out, during 
the Insurance Investigation, that Mr. Cor- 
telyou knew a lot about the way Republican 
campaigns are run and where the money 
comes from. 


Possibly, it will be discovered at Oyster 





Bay that Senators Crane, Smoot and 
Penrose are “men of my type.” 
It is all in the point of view. South of 


the Rio Grande, the newspaper cartoonists 
draw a great big dignified Carranza and a 
foolish and dwarfish Uncle Sam. 





The mortality among Republican editors 
is bound to be high between now and Nov- 
ember. The job of supporting Wilson (pat- 
riotically) and opposing him (politically) 
at the same time is an exhausting one. 
























STN : 
THE NEWS IN RIME a 


Verses by Berton Braley 


The lure of vacation 
Has captured the nation 
From factory, office and store 
The workers, as one, burn 
For fresh air and sun burn 
At lakeside and mountain and shore, 


One form of diversion 
Is this big excursion 
Down south where the Tortillas grow 
The road’s hot and gritty 
But Mexico City 
They say, is a fine place to go. 


A sizable showing 

Of people is going 
(Expenses and salary paid) 

Although in that climate 

In midsummer time, it 


Is five hundred five in the shade. 


Now after some parley 
T. R. is for Charlie 
(Excuse us, we meant Mr. Hughes) 
Whereat, with one bellow, 
The Moose—poor old fellow, 
Expired in a fit of the blues. 


It’s lately reputed 
A savant’s transmuted 
A number of metals to gold, 
That’s nothing—that caper! 
Stock jobbers print paper 
And turn it to ducats untold. 
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Drawings by Merle Johnson 


With foes who're attacking 
And food supplies lacking 
The Germans in woe are immersed, 
No bread? they can bear it, 
No meat? they can spare it, 
No sausage —ah, that is the wurst! 


Franz Joseph’s denying 
The tale that he’s dying 
He writes, from Vienna, “All’s well, 
Except that our eatin’ 
Is thin, and we’re beaten 


And Russia is gi?ing us L.” 


Free speech is our slogan 
For serf and for Shogun 
But sometimes, when Socialists cheer, 
Our foes—like Carranza, 
We think it demands a 
Good heavyweight clout on the ear. 





Oh! Look what a trust did! 
It went and got busted 
(Dissolved by the courts, such a 
shock !) 


The news is imparted 
That U-boats have started 

From Hamburg to Gotham, to pray . ; 
For peace. We are thinking We guess that'll teach em 


How justice can reach ’em, 
— Er — where can one purchase their 
stock ? 


They'll doubtless try sinking. 


A liner or two on the way. 


When this was indited 
The fans were excited 
The teams seemed well bunched in 
each league 
But Robbie’s keen Dodgers 
(Real players, those codgers) 
Still led — with no sign of fatigue. 
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A Reckoning Due. 
A GHASTLY reckoning awaits the pork-gorged mem- 


bers of a most incompetent Congress. 

Several thousand untrained and ill-equipped young 
men have been sent without an instant’s preparation 
into what by this time may mean war. Their patriot- 
ism, their morale, their ideals, are unmatched in any 
army ever mobilized on this or any other continent. 

But because Pawnee, Okla., wanted a $200,000 post- 
office, these sturdy soldiers lack aircraft to render 
their march secure. 

The motor transport necessary for their supplies evap- 
orated into contractor’s graft when Muddy Creek was 
dredged to accommodate ocean liners which never came. 

That gorgeous $75,000 postoffice built to impress the 
281 citizens of Sun Dance, Wyo., robbed the army of 
sufficient field-pieces to insure an adequate arm of 
heavier defense. 

Down on the uninhabited sand spits of Florida, in 
the bailiwick of the insatiable Clark, there has been 
flung into the Atlantic Ocean enough government 
money to keep a full army division in the field for 
months upon months. 

America is the home of the motor truck, yet the New 
York Militia left for the front equipped with horse- 
drawn supply wagons that haven’t known an improve- 
ment since the prairie schooner of °49. 

Uniforms, arms, food supplies—the very fundament- 
als of army equipment—are lacking to-day in order that 
the Sixty-fourth Congress of the United States of 
America might have its customary wallow in pork. 

The young men now on the Mexican border, their 
families and their friends, will have something to say 
about preparedness and pork when they return—those 


that do. 
a 


Scotch the Snake of Sedition. 


Wt doubt if any other nation. would tolerate the 

condition that prevails to-day, by which the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, through its second-class 
postal privilege, permits the distribution of seditious 
ang libelous matter through the mails, as part of a 
propaganda engineered by aliens in behalf of a 
foreign government. 

It is not enough that these propagandists are brutally 
outspoken in their contempt for American ideals, but 
their entire activities are directed toward undermining 
the very administration by whose sufferance they are 
permitted to exist. 

In New York alone there are three periodicals that 
have pursued an anti-American course since the 
day of their inception. They have resorted to 








the cheapest balderdash to express their contempt 
for everything American. 
from Wilhelmstrasse. 
libel in make-up and general appearance on the oldest 
satirical weekly in the English language, has descended 
in vulgarity to a depth heretofore unapproached in any 
journalism. These handbills would one and all wel- 
come the downfall of the government under which they 
have taken shelter. 

Freedom of speech is one thing; an abuse of the 
privilege under government assistance is quite another. 
A simple order of the Postmaster General denying 
these periodicals the second-class privilege, would wipe 
out a nest of sedition that is endeavoring through the 
United States Mails to divide a nation against itself. 


—o— 


“A Prophet in His Own Land.” 
MAJOR in the United States Army, Isaac Lewis by 
name, perfected some years ago a quick-firing gun 
which he promptly offered his government as a matter 
of patriotic duty. : 

It weighed less than any quick-firer ever devised. It 
discharged more cartridges and with greater accufacy 
than any other gun manufactured. It was, in short, the 
best rapid-fire arm ever produced. 

And did his grateful government accept it giadly and 
thank Major Lewis for this devotion to his branch of 
the service? 

Nothing of the sort. A short-sighted bureaucracy in 
the War Department, utterly uninformed upon modern 
firearms, thought the Lewis gun a dream. The old- 
fashioned kind, like the one that jammed at Columbus, 
New Mexico, was good enough for them. They do 
not take kindly to new fangled ideas, these warriors in 
swivel chairs. 

Rebuffed at home, Major Lewis went abroad. Russia 
adopted the Lewis gun. Britain ordered an enormous 
equipment. France and Belgium followed suit. The 
Lewis gun, according to Frederic Palmer, held the 
Germans at bay in Belgium long enough for France to 
establish her lines of defense. It is the backbone of 
the Verdun defense and of the Russian drive in Austria. 
Military observers declare it to be unquestionably the 
best arm developed in the present war. 

But it wasn’t good enough for the United States Army. 


Their orders come directly 
One of them, a contemptible 


Just how many inventions like the Lewis gun have 
been driven abroad for recognition? There may, after 
all, be a great deal of truth in the statement that the 
ragged horde of Mexican bandits facing General Per- 
shing are in possession of better quick-firing arms than 
the American Army sent to subdue them. 



















































































Our New Old Almanac 
By Stephen Leacock 


August, 1916 
August: Eighth month of the year. It 


falls between July and September. The 
sun stands immediately behind Cap- 
ricornus, and is vertical to the plane of 
the dog-star-. Its oblique rays exercise 
a baleful influence on all those whom it 
hits sideways. 


Try Old Doctor Bunyon’s 
Emulsion of Wild Arrowroot. 





50c. 





Horoscope for August: If you are born 
in August you have a quick, eager, impulsive, 
slow, heavy character, and- a_ cheerful, 
gloomy disposition. You have an even 
temper subject to uncontrdllable fits of 
passion which you keep under perfect 
control. You would never really bite 
anybody. 


Send one dollar ($1.00) for complete de- — 


lineation of character. 





Weather for August: 
August 1-10 Wind 
August 10-20 Rain 
August 20-31 Mud 
Fair and warm. Thunder. Sunshine. 





SIMPLE RULE FOR CALCULATING INTE- 
REST: SUBTRACT FROM RATE REQUIRED 
THE SUM DESIRED, AND DIVIDE THE SUB. 
TRAHEND BY THE DIFFERENCE. 





The Garden for August: This is the 
month dear to all garden lovers. Summer 
peas should be now well above the ground: 
otherwise they are 
never going to comie 
up. Astors should be 
well out in bud — or 
else you have bought 
the wrong kind of as- 
tors. Potatoes should * 
now be dug, hilled, drained and bugged; 
_ celery trenched. 

The whole garden should be watered, 
with about two barrels of water, twice 
daily. 








Family Menu for August: 
Breakfast. . Raspberries. 





Lunch..... More raspberries. 
Dinner....Raspberries can be eaten 
at dinner. 
Maxim: If at first you don’t succeed 


Try, Try again. 





; Now is the time for fall 
pants. 
| Jones & Jones. 
| = Street 


¥y\ 


Main 


A Matter of Art 


The great and popular author summoned 
his secretary, who in turn summoned his 
publisher and to him he said: 

“Have you made arrangments to publish 
my new book?” 

“We have.” 

“Have you worked out a plot for me to 
look over?” 

“Plot is all ready.” 

“And have you secured advertising space 
in all the leading magazines and papers to 
place it properly before the public?” 

“All secured.” 

“Is the copy being prepared by your 
staff of trained hack writers?” 

“et.” 

“And when will it be ready for me to 


> 


read and sign? 





What? 

What he said: You wife is one of the 
most beautiful women I ever met. 

What his wife said: I hear you have 
said that I am homelier than another woman. 

What the man said whose wife he had 
praised: He said you were prettier than 
his own wife. 

What the man’s wife said whom he de- 
clared was more beautiful, etc: If I had a 
husband like that I’d —I’d murder him. 





Real Economy 
Tue Pepestrian: See here, are you not 
the same man who got a dime from me 
three days ago? 
Tue Peripatetic: Yes, sir; but do me 
best, I can’t keep me expenses any lower 
than 3% cents a day. 








Marie, I am not at all pleased with the report your nurse gives me of your conduct to-day 


I knew you wouldn’t be, and I told her so. But she went right ahead and told you. 


that just like a woman? 


Ain’t 


“In six weeks.” 

The great author pounded his hand on 
the desk. 

“Six weeks!” he cried. ‘“‘My dear sir, 
I can’t wait. I am going on a tour. You 
will have to get out the book without my 
seeing it.” 

The publisher bowed. 

“Will that really make any difference?” 
he suggested. 

The great author shrugged his shoulders 
sardonically. 

“Perhaps not to you!” he sneered, “But 
as a matter of literary art, it is absolutely 
necessary in my opinion that I should read 
and pass on anything that you publish in 
my name.” 


Befuddled 

Voice On Puone: Can yoush tell me 
where Mr. Jones ish? 

Mr. Jones’s Orrice Boy: 
here. 

Voice On Puone: I know he ain’t, but 
if yoush can tell me where he wash going 
maybe I can tell where he is. 

Mr. Jones’s Orrice Boy: Who is this? 

Vorce On Puone: Thish ish Mr. Jones. 


No; he isn’t 





In Memphis, a colored man was on trial 
for felony. The judge asked him if he 
desired the appointment of a lawyer to 
defend him. 

“No sah,” said Sambo, “Ise gwine to 


throw myse’f on de ignorance ob de cou’t. 























Alice in Cartoonland 

Mindful of her past experiences with 
rabbit burrows, Alice slipped down a wood- 
chuck hole in the hope that she might obtain 
material for another book. Luck was with 
her; for in a commodious chamber at the 
bottom of the hole, the woodchuck awaited 
her with an electric torch in one hand and 
his Leghorn hat in the other. 

“Right this way,” said he politely. And 
without more ado he led Alice through a 
small doorway labelled: ‘Cartoonland.” 

Alice clapped her hands joyously. ‘‘Car- 
toonland!”’ she exclaimed. “How nice! I 
hope I sha’n’t hurt myself laughing!” 

But before she could hear the woodchuck’s 
answer, her attention was distracted by 





“T know of ‘no other place,” said the 
woodchuck. “Cartoonland, too, is the only 
place where people are always throwing 
things at one another and never missing. 
Every day, hundreds of men throw bricks 
at other men; and invariably the bricks 
land on the exact centre of the rear of the 
assaulted person’s head. Organized base- 
ball is losing some marvellous throwers 
by failing to sign up all of Cartoonland’s 
leading characters.” 

Lost in thought, Alice strolled onward. 
In a short time she came to a small pond, 
from the middle of which were coming loud 
cries of “Blub! Blub!” 

“What queer sounds!” cried Alice. 

The woodchuck smiled. “In Cartoonland,” 





The woodchuck shrugged his shoulders. 
“In Cartoonland,” said he, “the animals 


and the insects have their mating calls 
and their hunting calls, just as they do 
in other countries. In your country a 
dog says ‘Bow wow!’ or words to that 
effect; but in Cartoonland he says ‘See 
what the boys in the back room will have?’ 
or ‘Who’s looney now?’ or something equally 
appropriate and doglike.” 

“And do all of the men talk a trifle un- 
grammatically down here,” asked Alice. 
‘The two men we passed a short time’ 
back were saying that they didn’t ‘wanna’ 
go-somewhere, and that they weren’t ‘gonna’ 
do something. Is such language customary?” 

“Oh, invariably,” replied the woodchuck, 
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two men who appeared to be having a 
violent altercation. 

“‘What strange-looking men!” said Alice. 
“Why do they have crosses in place of eyes?” 

“That is very simple,” replied the wood- 
chuck. “In Cartoonland, whenever you see 
a person with crosses where his eyes should 
be, you will immediately know that he has 
either been hit with a brick, a club, or some 
other blunt instrument, or that he has been 
overwhelmed with the originality or unex- 
pectedness of something which has just been 
said by the person to whom he has been 
speaking.” 

“How peculiar!” said Alice. “Is it only 
in Cartoonland that such actions may be 
observed?” 


THE PICTURE PUZZLE 


said he, “any person who falls or is pushed 
into any body of water sinks immediately 
and gives vent to loud shouts of “Blub! 
Blub!” from beneath the water. Cartoon- 
land is the only place where a person can 
make sounds under water, and be heard by 
persons above the water.” 

Before Alice could comment on this strange 
state of affairs, she was passed by a small 
dog and a tiny beetle. The dog was care- 
lessly remarking, apropos of nothing: “See 
what the boys in the back room will have!” 
while the beetle was ejaculating again and 
again: “It’s nothing in my young life!” 

“Tell me!” said Alice, “How can these 
creatures talk, and why do they say such 
strange things?” 





— Drawn by Power O'Malley 


or practically invariably. You the 
idea is that people in Cartoonland must 
talk down to the level of uneducated people, 
instead of helping to remedy their lack of 
education.” 

“Really,” said Alice, “I don’t believe 
that Cartoonland is much of a place. I 
think that I'll go home. I don’t feel that 
I could write a book about my experiences 
down here.” 

“Oh, but you mustn’t go yet,” protested 
the woodchuck. “Why, you haven’t seen 
a tenth of Cartoonland.” And he attempted 
to hold Alice by the sleeve of her gown. 

But Alice was too infuriated to stay 
longer. 


see, 


— K. L. Roberts 




























Encuisu Butier: “Pardon me for disturbin’ 
you, Sir, but the ’ouse is on fire. Shall I send 
in an alarm, or would you prefer to use the 
new patent hextinguisher?” 








Tue Wuite Hen: “Henry, why don't you 
offer the lady your seat?” 




















“Gee whiz, an’ me goin’ to commit suicide 
only yesterday ‘cause her daughter threw me 


over!” 








The Great Uplift 


Characters: 
Mrs. Stanley 
mission in life. 
Irving Pincus, an unknown quantity. 


Helter-Skelter, with a 


Scene 

The Cosmic Settlement on the lower 
East Side. 
Time 


Saturday night. 

(The Head Worker had just winked to 
the Assistant Head Worker and had given 
Mrs. Stanley Helter-Shelter the freedom 
of the building. She is carrying a cowhide 
bag — doing it herself because she wants 
to show the East Siders that she is demo- 
cratic. As she passes by, some of the great 
unredeemed smile at her. They know the 
type. Mrs. H. opens doors and looks in 
ad lib., deeming privacy and exclusiveness 
prerogatives of upper classes only. 

As she opens the door of a meeting room 
on one of the upper floors, Irving Pincus is 
discovered, sitting alone at a table and 
writing. Irving is in his shirt sleeves.) 

Mrs. H. (ecstatically and aloud as if Irving 
The dear little 
boy — doing his lessons for next Monday, 
I suppose, like a good little fellow. 

IrvinG (taking her for granted with an un- 
pretentious display of self-control): Sorry, 
madam, but I can’t take the credit for so 
much am simply indulging in 
some free verse. 

Mrs. H. (puzzled): 
You? . 

IrnvinG (somewhat maliciously): Why, yes, 
madam; free country, free verse. Simple, 
isn’t it? Don’t you see? 

Mrs. H.: I don’t. I never knew verse 
wasn’t free. (Racking her memory) Oh, to 
be sure—yes—the young man used to 
be a bartender once —a certain Cornfield. 
Masefield. 

It really doesn’t 


were an interesting curto): 


virtue. I 


Verse? Free verse? 


IrvinG (correcting her): 

Mrs. H. (with finality): 
matter. 

IrnvinG (handing out information): Free 
verse is to the renaissance of poetry what 
post-impressionism and futurism is to paint- 


ing. 
Mrs. H.: Charming! The lad talks like 
a book. Where did you memorize it? 
Irnvinc (ignoring the implication): I 


suppose you are familiar with the Spoon 
River Anthology. 

Mrs. H.: Spoon River? 
(Sniffing daintily) No, I never go there. 

Irvinc (ambiguously): Madam, the River 
has much to look forward to. 

Mrs. H. (enjoying the compliment): I 
have really come to be of some help — er — 
if I may. I have heard that you East Side 
boys indulge in the wrong kind of reading. 

Irvine (reflectively): There is 
truth in that. We read too much Schopen- 
hauer and Nietzche. 

Mrs. H. (beatifically): ‘Well, I don’t 
know all the names of those detective story 
writers but I firmly believe they’re bad for 
young boys. 

IrvinG (puzzled but going down with the 


Spoon River? 


much 





ship): Madam, you don’t mean 
Mrs. H.: I do. I mean just what I 
say — always. Of course, I realize that 


often your lives need a little excitement. 


















































IRVING: 
schmerz. 

Mrs. H. (dashing on where angels fear to 
tread): Quite so—I don’t know the — er 
— foreign name for it but it’s my opinion 
that what the East Side needs for its young 
is the right kind of literature. 

Irvine (wearily): We need a readjustment 
of the cosmos. 

Mrs. H.: Stop uttering those strange 
quotations, young man; they annoy me. 
Your teacher shouldn’t encourage you to 
show off before strangers. 

Irvine (looking at her queerly but deciding 
to humor her): As you were saying, — 
what we need on the East Side to make us 
one with seraphim and cherubim is the right 
kind of literature. 

Mrs. H.: I never heard of the firm you 
mention but I think you have the idea. 

IrnvinG (cynically but hopelessly): Thank 
you. I knew I could achieve it in time. 

Mrs. H.: I have something here (Opening 
her bag) a dear little book to which no one 
can object. (Pxoudly) I read it myself 
when I was a little girl. 

Irvine (desperately): 
to know about a book. 


We are all suffering from Welt- 


That’s all you need 


Mrs. H.:: It’s nice of you to say so. I’ll 
run along. (Offering him a copy) Won't 
you take one from me, please? It’s so 


much better than those horrid detective 
stories. 

InvinG (drifting with the current): 
take anything. 

(Mrs. Helter-Skelter flutters out smiling, 
serene in the thought that she has done a 
greatand noble work. Pincus picks up the vol- 
ume gingerly and reads the title, “Little Rollo at 
Sunday School.” He resists his first impulse to 
fling it out of the window and begins to read. As 
he continues, he becomes deeply interested. 
His eyes glitter; small beads of perspiration 
visthle on his forehead.) 

IrvinG (enthusiastically): Great! Magni- 
ficent! So naive, so simple. And I thought 
the woman was—no matter. Why it’s 
the last word in post-impressionism; an in- 
fant might have written it. I have never 
read anything so futuristic in my life. (His 
free verse completely forgotten, Irving Pincus 
continues to read gleefully.) 

—Elias Lieberman 


—— 


“Did the opposition make any scurrilous 


I'll 


attacks on your husband’s private life 
when he was running for office?” 
“My husband has no private life. He’s 


never at home.” 





Dé you, Mr. Stacks, think that a rich 
man can go through the eye of a needle? 

I don’t know. I will, however, admit 
that my lawyers have dragged me through 
some very small loopholes. 





Great Doctor: Your wife, sir, needs a 
change of air. 
Mr. TicHtTwap: 


electric fan. 


Well, I'll get her an 





Lire Insurance Examiner: Ah — you 
have suicidal impulses, do you — are they 
frequent? 

Arpruicant: Oh, yes, I get ’em every 
time your agent oozes into my office! 
































































Mars, god 
of war, an ob- 
scure person- 
age on Olym- 
pus, becomes 
the God of 
the Hour. 


Apollo, god 
of youth, 
beauty, music 
and poetry, 
goes in for 
classic danc- 
ing. 


Vulcan, god 
of fire, turns 
his forges to 
the manufac- 
ture of war 
munitions, as 
any sensible 

od would 


© just now. 


Diana, god- 
dess of the 
hunt, joins 
the merry 
thase after 
six per cent 
where only 
five grew be- 
fore. 


Neptune, 
god of the 
seas, contem- 
plate : = 

oO is 
eae which 
Von _ Tirpitz 
and the Ad- 
miralty Office 
have left him 
for his very 
own. 






Mercury, one-time messenger to all the gods, 
enters the exclusive service of Mars to carry 
notes between warring and about-to-war nations. 





nra 


’ 
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Juno, god- 
dess of wo- 
man’s life, 
speaking on 

3 the subject. 
: ‘ 
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Ceres, god- 
dess of agri- 
culture, 
learns that 
there is more 
mone in 
crying “crop 
failure” than 
in boasti 
“peace an 
plenty.” 











Minerva, 
goddess of 
civic wisdom, 
gets wise to 
the average 
city govern- 
ment and 
cleans up on 
some fran- 
chises. 








Venus, god- 
dess of love 
and beauty, 
after the man- 
ner of the 
other beau- 
ties, loves a 
millionaire. 








Jupiter, 
of "the pm 
abdicates his 
job. 


— Drawn by Ralph Barton 


THE GODS “COME BACK” 


A Greek vase restored and revised to fit the modern idea. 
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The Happy Samoyeds 

One of the most shrinking, retiring and 
aloof races of the world are the Samoyeds, 
a Mongolian-Russ people with high cheek- 
bones and low tastes in food. Some society 
leaders have discussed the advisability of 
inporting a large consignment of aloofness 
from the Samoyeds for use at receptions, 
dinners, conversaziones and tea-riots, and 
replacing the present brand of society aloof- 
ness with the simon-pure Samoyed variety. 
Samoyed aloofness is reported to be ninety- 
seven per cent pure. 

The Samoyeds live on the northern out- 
skirts of Mongolia, whither they were 
pushed centuries ago by the Tartar tribes; 
and in passing, it might not be out of place 
to state that the outskirts of Mongolia 
are the lowest know» point in outskirts. 
The styles of their garments have remained 
unchanged since they moved to their present 
place of’residence; and any female Samoyed 
who spent $27.50 of her husband’s money 
on a half-portion straw hat chastely decorated 
with a cluster of wire-haired fox terrier 
feathers would be thrown to the wolves 
with celerity and enthusiasm. They ‘have 
never known the intense and excruciating 
annoyance of paying rent; nor have they 
ever been obliged to spend half an hour 
every day throughout the late autumn and 
early spring in an attempt to get their 
landlords to give them more heat. 

It is entirely probable that many Samoyeds 
know nothing whatever of the present 
world war; and beyond a doubt there is 
not a single member of the tribe who has 
ever bored his wife to extinction by telling 
her just how he played each shot of an 
eighteen-hole golf game. None of them 
ever wakes up at two o’clock in the morning 
and devotes a few tense moments to thinking 
over the high price of shoes, woolens, gaso- 
len¢g and other commodities, and perspiring 
lightly at the thought that he may not 
be able to meet his expenses; and it is a 
safe bet that the name of Theodore Roosevelt 
means no more to them than would an 
asparagus fork. 

Though one can scarcely believe it, the 
Samoyeds are happy. 





True Generosity 
First Crupman: I have seen it stated 
that very few authors sleep more than 
seven hours a day. 
Seconp Ciusman: But think of how 
much slumber they furnish other people. 





Can I get my ankle watch regulated here 
— and will it be necessary for me to remove it. 

Assuredly not, madam — if you can hold 
the pose for ten minutes, and my wife don’t 
drop in unexpectedly! 





The old farmer, with his seventeen-year- 
old son, entered the editor’s office and said: 
“This boy of mine wants to go into the 
literary business. Is there much money 
in it?” 

“Well, yes,” said the editor, “I’ve been 
in it myself for twenty years and” 

Whereupon the farmer eyed him from 
head to foot, glanced around the poorly 
furnished office, surveyed the editor once 
more, and then, turning to his son, said: 
“Come ‘long home, Jim, an’ git back to 


your plowin’. 
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—Drawn by Otho Cushing 
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THE THIRD FIGURE IN THE COTILLION 


By H. C. Bunner 
Illustrated by Will Crawford 














ROUND the little island of Ausserland 

the fishing-smacks hover all through 
the season. They rarely go out of sight; 
or, indeed, stand far off shore, for life is 
easy in Ausserland, and the famous Ausser- 
land herrings, which give the island its 
prosperity, are oftenest to be caught in the 
broad reaches of shallow water that sur- 
round the island. Beyond these reaches 
there are fish, too; but out there the waters 
are more turbulent. And why should a 
fisherman risk his life and his beautiful 
brown duck sails in treacherous seas, when 
he has his herring-pond at his own door- 
step, sotospeak. And they have a saying in 
Ausserland that if you are drowned you 
may go to heaven; but certainly not to 
Ausserland. 

And who would want toleave Ausserland? 
Life is so easy there that it takes most of 
the inhabitants about ninety years to die — 
and even then you can hardly call it dying. 
Life’s pendulum only slows down day by 
day, and swings through an arc that im- 
perceptibly diminishes as the years go on, 
until at last, without surprise, without 
shotk, almost without regret, so gradual is 
the process, you perceive that it has stopped. 
And then the whole village, all in Sunday 
clothes, marches out to the little graveyard 
on the hill, and somebody’s great birchen 
beer-mug is hung on the living-room wall 
in memory of one who ate and drank and 
slept, and who is no more. There are rooms 
in those old houses in Ausserland where 
the wooden mugs hang in a double row, 
and the oldest of them was last touched 
by living lips in days when the dragon- 
ships of the Vikings ploughed that Northern 
sea. 

Ausserland is a principality, and a part 
of a mighty empire; but except that it has 
to pay its taxes, and in return is guaranteed 
immunity from foreign invasion, it might 
just as well be an independent kingdom, or 
rather, an independent state, for it is gov- 
erned by Burgesses, elected by the people 
to administer laws made hundreds of years 
ago, and still quite good and suitable. If a 
man steals his neighbor’s goods, he is put 
in the pillory. But what should a man 
steal his neighbor’s goods for when he has 
all the goods that he wants of his own? 
The last time the pillory was used was for 
a ship-wrecked Spanish sailor who refused 
to go to church on the ground of a rooted 
prejudice against the Protestant religion. 
And it must have been a singularly comfor- 
table pillory, for somehow or other he 
managed to carve his name on it during the 
hour in which he stood there —his name 
and the date of the event, and there they 
are to this day: “Miguel Diaz Jul 6 1743.” 
My own opinion is that they did not even 
let the top-piece down on him. 

The men of Ausserland are not liable to 
conscription, and as no ships of war ever 
come to their odd corner of the sea, they 
know no more of the mighty struggles of 


less. 


their great empire than if they were half a 
world away. This is a part of the beautiful 
understanding which the Ausserlanders have 
established with their hereditary Prince and 
with the imperial government. The Prince 
lives at the court of the Emperor, and none 
of his line has seen Ausserland since his 
grandfather was there in the last century 
for a day’s visit. Yet his relations with 
his subjects are of a permanently pleasant 
nature. They pay him his taxes, of which 
he hands over the lion’s share to the govern- 
ment, keeping enough for himself to attire 
his plump person in beautiful uniforms and 
tight cavalry boots, and to cultivate the 
most beautiful port-wine nose in the whole 
court. The amount of the taxes has been 
settled long ago, and it is always exactly 
the same. The Ausserland fisherman are 
like a sort of deep-sea Dutchmen, indepen- 
dent, sturdy and shrewd. They know just 
how much they ought to pay; and they 
pay it, and not one soumarkee more or 
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Twice a year the finest of the broad- 
breasted fishing smacks sailed for the dis- 
tant mainland, bearing heavy cargoes of 
dried fish, and beautiful seashells such as 
were to be found nowhere else. Twice a 
year they came back, bringing cloths and 
calicos, always of the same quality, color 
and pattern, for the fashions never change 
in Ausserland. They brought also drugs 
and medicines, school-books and pipes, 
tools and household utensils of the finer 
sort, more delicate than the Ausserland iron- 
smiths could fashion; brandy and cordials 
and wine in casks great and small, and the 
few other articles of commerce for which 
they were dependent upon the outer world; 
for the Ausserlanders supplied their own 
needs for the most part, spun their own 
linen, tanned their own leather, built their 
own boats, and generally “did” for them- 
selves, as they say in New England. Then 
it was, and then only, that the newspapers 
came to Ausserland —a six-months’ collec- 
tion of newspapers at cach trip. And the 
Head Burgess read them for the whole 
town. The Head Burgess 
man who had reached that period of thrift 
and prosperity at which it seemed futile 
to toil longer, and who was both willing 
and able to give his whole leisure to affairs 


was always a 


ty 


“A Cotillion” he said decisively, “ is the one billionth part of‘a minus million in quater- 


nions, and is used by surveyors to determine the logarithm of a cube-root.” 


Ages ago the hereditary Princes dis- 
covered that if they put up the tax-rate, 
the herring fisheries promptly failed just 
in the necessary proportion to bring the 
assessment back to the old figure. When they 
lowered the rate the accommodating herring 
came back. It was curious if not pleasing 
freak of nature to which they had to ac- 
custom themselves, for it never would have 
done to leave the market open to any other 
supply of herrings than the famous herrings 
of Ausserland. So that question settled itself. 


of state. He it was who collected and for- 
warded the taxes, and who stood ready to 
punish offenders, should any one feel tempt- 
ed to offend. The Head Burgess always 
grumbled a good deal, and talked much 
of the burdens of public ‘life; but it was 
observant among even the unobservant Aus- 
serlanders that the Head Burgess was usually 
the fattest man in town; and the post was 
much sought after because few Head Bur- 
gesses had been known to die under ninety- 
two or three years of age. 
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As a rule, the Head Burgess read slowly 
and with deliberation. Of a June afternoon, 
when the fishermen came in from their 
day’s work, he would stroll leisurely down 
to the wharves, with his long pipe with the 
painted china bowl, and would give forth 
the news of the day to the fishermen. 

“Three families,” he would say, “were 
frozen to death in Hamburg.” 

“Ah, indeed!” some courteous listener 
would respond; “and when was that?” 

“In February last,” the Head Burgess 
would reply; “it seems scandalous, does it 
not, that people should never learn to go 
in-doors and keep the fires lighted in Winter? 
Thank heaven, we have no such idiots here!” 

For an Ausserlander can never under- 
stand what it means to be poor or needy. 
How can anybody want, he argtes, while 
there are millions of herring in the sea, and 
they come along every year just at the 
same time? 

In Spring, of ‘course, the Head Burgess 
gave the Ausserlanders a budget of news 
that began with the preceding Summer. 
They listened to it politely, as they listened 
to the pastor’s sermons. Outside of the 
market-reports they had little interest in 
the world which ate their herrings. Still, 
they were a polite and intelligent people 
and they were willing for once in a way to 
lend a courteous and attentive éar to the 
doings and sayings of people who were not 
happy enough to live in Ausserland. Thus 
it happened that they knew, several months 
after it occured, of the death of the reigning 
Emperor and the accession to the throne of 
his son. The news was received with just 
the least shade of disapproval. The pre- 
ceding Emperor had come to the throne a 
sick man, and had reigned but a short 
time. His father had reigned about as 
long as an Emperor can possibly reign, and 
they felt that he had done what was ex- 
pected of him. They hoped that their Em- 
perors were not going to get into the habit 
of reigning for a few months and then 
dying. It was annoying, they thought, to 
have to learn new names every few years. 

So it is not remarkable that the new 
Emperor had been several ‘months on his 
throne before the good people of Ausserland 
learned that he was a very peculiar young 
man, with a character of his own, and with 
@ passion, that almost amounted to a mania, 
for re-establishing an ancient order of things 
that had well-nigh perished from the face 
of the earth. Nor is it to be wondered at 
that, considering all news of the court as 
frivolous and probably fictitious, they were 
utterly ignorant of a controversy that had 
divided the whole social system of the em- 
pire into two camps. Who could expect 
that in the cosy, well-furnished rooms of 
the weather-beaten old houses of Ausserland 
it should be known that there was a vast 
commotion in the Imperial court over the 
new cotillion introduced by the Lord Cham- 
berlain? It was a charming cotillion, all 
agreed; the music was ravishing, and the 
figures were exquisitely original; but the 
third figure — ah, there was the trouble! — 
the third figure had not met with the ap- 
proval of the matrons. The young girls 
and the very young married women all 
liked it; and the men were as a unit in its 


favor; but the more elderly ladies thought 
that it was indelicate, and that it afforded 
opportunities for objectionable familiarities. 
A hot war was waged between the‘two 
parties. The Emperor, of course, was 
arbiter. He hesitated long. He was a very 
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clamation in every principality of the nation; 
and thereafter it was legitimate and proper 
to dance the third figure of the new Lord 
Chamberlain’s cctillion on all occasions of 
lordly festivities, and all the elderly ladies 
accepted the situation with a cheerful sub- 
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Many suggestions were made; so many indeed that, it being plainly impossible to arrive 


at a consensus of opinion, the subject was dropped. 


young man, and he took himself very much 
in earnest. To him a matter of court 
punctilio had an importance scarcely 
second to that of the fate of nations. As 
soon as an objection was offered, he issued 
an edict proscribing the performance of 
the dance of dubious propriety until such 
time as he should have made up his imperial 
mind as to its character. For three months 
its fate trembled in the balance. Then he 
decided that it should be and continue to 
be; and he issued a formal proclamation 
to that effect—the first formal proclamation 
of his reign. It was an opportunity for the 
re-introduction of ancient and ancestral 
methods’ which the young Emperor could 
not lose. The edict had gone forth in haste 
by word of mouth and by. notice in the 
daily papers; but he resolved that the 
proclamation should go by special envoy 
to all the principalities that composed his 
powerful empire. Accordingly, an officer of 
high rank, specially despatched from the 
court, read his Imperial Majesty’s pro- 


missiveness, and set about using it for 
scandal-mongering purposes with prompti- 
tude and alacrity. 


7 - . ” . * . > * 


Early one Midsummer morning a strange 
fishing-smack was sighted from the Ausser- 
land wharves far out at sea, beating up 
against an obstinate wind, and coming from 
the direction of the mainland. This in 
itself was enough to cause general comment 
and to stir the whole village with a thrill 
of interest; for strange vessels rarely came 
that way, except under stress of storm; 
and though the sea was running unusually 
high there had been no storm in many 
days. Besides, why should a vessel obviously 
unfitted for that sort of sailing, beat up 
against a wind that would take her to the 
mainland in half the time? Yet there she 
was, making for the island in long, laborious 
tacks. Everybody stopped work to look 
at her; but work was suspended and utterly 


(Continued on page 22) 








































































































































































EPISODE FOUR 








THE FREEDOM 





OF THE PRESS 














Invariably 
“Roe Hicks, of Rockwood, was shot 
in the coalfields Monday from which he 
died,” according to a news dispatch. This 
was to have been expected. A shot in the 
coalfields nearly always proves fatal. 
—Knoxville (Tenn.) Sentinel. 





Unanswerable 
The weather continues dusty and dry. 
But oh! how unworthy we are. If we 
would do better we might look for better 
times. —The Hartsville (S.C. ) Messenger. 





Another Underworld Tragedy 

A sack containing a 100-pound hog was 

found floating in a pond at the home of 

John S. Smith, on the Barret farm, last 

Tuesday afternoon. There were two should- 

ers, two hams, two sides, backbone and ribs 
and four bricks. 

—The Henderson (Ky.) Journal. 





The Masked Marvel 
Willie Guerrin, of Cleremont, in com- 
pany with a gentleman we did not know, 
spent last Sunday with W. M. Guerrin. 
—The Dahlonega (Ga.) Echo. 





Constancy 
Less Carter said the bull dog got the 
seat of Burl’s pants everytime he went to 
Mr. Walker’s. 
—The Belleville (Ark.) Herald. 


Cause and Effect? 

O. W. Adams of Deerfield on Friday of 
last . week subscribed for the Telegram. 
Saturday miorning Mrs. Adams presented 
her husband with a 934 pound boy. 

—The Garden City (Kan.) Telegram. 





Thorough 

Benjamin Phillips, age eighty-eight, pleaded 
guilty at London sessions count to breaking 
a plate glass window worth $75 in Newington 
causeway. A list of previous convictions 
showed that he had spent half his life in 
prison. This was the seventh time he had 
broken this particular window 

—The News Democrat (Georgetown) Ohio. 





We Don’t Believe This 
For Sate — 5 Cows and baby calves, all 
heavy milkers, will sell one or all; also horse, 
wagon and some good double and single 
harness. 2302 S. Forest. 
—San Antonio (Tex.) Light. 





Experienced Cows 


Twenty years’ experience back of every 
drop of milk produced at this Modern 





Dairy. —Seatitle (Wash.) Star. 
A Widow? 
Mrs. Sarah Schimmelfeter of Mountain 


View, was out with her beau Sunday even- 
ing. She reports a lovely time. 
—Golden (Colo.) Globe. 

































The Byways of the Law 
An injunction was the death of her hus- 
band by Judge Morgan who was then on 
the Intermediate bench, restraining Duncan 
from selling the piano for payment of his 
judgment. 
—The Fairmont, West Virginia News. 





The Way Relatives Are 
Mrs. Thomson of Canton is. visiting her 
brother, Seth Roberts, who has been suf- 
fering from rheumatic pains more than 
usual for the past few days. 
—Winsted (Ct.) Citizen. 





A Hot Time 
— Allegany County Pomona will be hell 
at Whitesville, N. Y., Thursday and Friday. 
—Alfred (N. Y.) Sun. 





There is Something in A Name 
Miss Maggie Haie Hasty was thrown 
violently from her horse while riding along 
a country road last Wednesday afternoon, 
and was pretty badly hurt. She was found 

by a lady and cared for until help came. 
—The Rockingham (N. C.) Post. 





A Question of Scales 
Troy-Waite. Married at the Baptist par- 
sonage last Thursday by Rev. Mink, James 
D. Troy of Upper Hollow and Julia Little 
Waite of this city. 
—The Sevierre (W. Va.) Tribune. 





Enough Is Plenty 
With the exception of being cut in two, 
and his left arm cut off, there were no other 
bruises or injuries. 


—The Mansfield (O.) News. 


ADVENTURES ON THE CLOTHES-LINE 
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“Won't you marry me, Miss Squab?” 





“Really, Mr. Carrier Pigeon,— 


a Messenger boy’s income is hardly sufficient—” 





























PATENT APPLIED FOR 


By Herena Smitu-Dayton 
Illustrated from Clay Models by the Author 

















URING the time that Dave Hemis- 
pheres’ play was the chief topic of 
conversation at Mrs. Canary’s boarding 
house, and while Dave was still a potential 
celebrity and millionaire, Mrs. Andrew 
Binney talked to her husband and urged Mr. 
Binney to show a little gumption himself. 
“If that Dave Hemisphere can get rich 
and famous with anything out of that thick 
head of his,” Mrs. Binney declared in ex- 
asperation, “I should think a man of 
your brains might do something.” 

“IT couldn’t write a play,” said Andy 
Binney. “I never had leanings in that 
direction. Why, in school I wasn’t any 
good at compositions — ” 

“Plays!” sneered Mrs. Binney. ‘“‘Who 
asked you to write a play? I don’t think 
Dave’s will ever amount to the paper it’s 
written on. What you want to do, Andy, 
is to push through that invention of your’s. 
You’ve been tinkering at it long enough, 
goodness knows. What you lack, Andrew 
Binney, is push. Everything has got to 
be pushed.” 

“Why, Lottie,” sighed Binney, 
of lost faith in that.” 

“You’ve never given it a chance,” de- 
fended Mrs. Binney. “I know you’ll never 
make enough money to amount to anything 
Even if 


“T kind 


just working for somebody else. 
you got a raise, living expenses will go up 
with it, and we won’t be any better off.” 
“T make a good salary,” protested Binney,” 
“but where does it go? 
that don’t make any more than I do, who 


I know lots of men 












have nice homes, and own ’em themselves —” 

“Well I don’t throw your money away in 
reckless extravagances,” interrupted Mrs. 
Binney. “I hatdly have enough clothes to 
make a decent appearance. I don’t go 
anywhere — ” 

“The money goes just the same, since 
you brought up the subject, and it don’t 
seem as if we got anything for it,” said 
Binney, drearily. ‘“‘Boarding ain’t living.” 

“You needn’t lay it all to me,” Mrs. 
Binney was now sniffing. “You just stop 
and think what you pay out for cigars and 
lunches, and the dues to that golf club you 
belong to, and you’re—” 

“T haven’t had a new suit of clothes, since 
I don’t know when,” parried Binney. ‘And, 
I need shirts, and shoes and my teeth to 
be fixed —” 

‘Andy, dear,” Mrs. Binney put in gently, 
“it all simply means we have got to have 
more money. That mean old firm of your’s 
doesn’t pay you one quarter of what you’re 
worth, but you needn’t care, dearie, if you 
just put over one big thing. Now that 
invention of your’s —” 

And so Andrew Binney’s faith was revived 
in his He began to push it. 
First he consulted a patent attorney, named 
Bluz. 
was destined to make a fortune, and after 
investigation he found many patentable 
features including some basic claims. 

Many conferences with his patent counsel 
gave Binney a new air of importance. Mrs. 
Binney’s evening greeting now, was “What 
did Mr. Bluz say today?” 

Andrew Binney always had encouraging 
news of the reports of progress, and Mrs. 
Binney floated on air 
at the brilliant pros- 
pects. She assured 
Gertie Golightly that 
if Andy did as 
well as she ex- 
pected he would, 


invention. 


Mr. Bluz was sure that the invention 


The men who rubbed their hands while looking at Binney’s invention assured him 


there was a fortune in it. 


























Mrs. Binney had formerly enjoyed retrim- 
ming her hats, but now she made a grievance of 
hat trimming. 


they’d have a large house, and if Gertie 
married she’d give her the prettiest home 
wedding a girl ever had, and a handsome 
present. 

To Mrs. Cribbage, Mrs. Binney promised 
that when she and Andy had a motor car, 
Mrs. Cribbage could use it whenever she 
liked. As Mrs. Cribbage enjoyed riding 
around in cemeteries, searching out burial 
plots of deceased friends, the old lady was 
immediately enlisted as a well wisher for 
the invention. 

All together it was a hectic time which 
followed. Mrs. Canary visualized every- 
body in her house getting rich quickly and 
moving away. ‘“‘Never,” said the landlady 
wistfully, “have I had such 
people beneath my roof as the present little 
circle. But, ah well, it must be expected 
that nothing so ideal could Mr. 
Hemisphere with his play, Mr. Binney with 
his invention, and Gertie Golightly, sure 
to get married one of these days, it won’t 
seem like the same house.” 

The Binney invention may have been 
another non-refillable bottle, perpetual mo- 
tion, utilization of the power force of tides, 
a mouse trap or an automobile accessory — 
it doesn’t matter — went through the usual 
stages of all inventions. The vicissitudes of 
the inventor are many. The hopes thrown 
out are legion, while the patent way is 
paved with interferences. 

The men who rubbed their hands while 
looking at Binney’s invention assured him 
there was a fortune in it, if he could put 
it over, and tried to horn in for a slice of it. 
Those men who kept their hands in their 
trousers pockets, and pursed their lips, 
always said, “U-u-um-m yes, of course you 
realize that there are several very good ones 
on the market now. A man named Mitchell 
has just got a patent on one with some very 
clever features and his has —” 

After months of letter writing Mr. Bluz 
found out that they could buy out the 
Mitchell patent for $2,000. 

“Two thousand dollars!” repeated Mrs. 


congenial 


last. 











































Binney, and. added with relief, “well, you 
haven’t got it.” 

Like all women who board Mrs. Binney 
had formerly enjoyed re-trimming her hats, 
but now she made a grievance of hat trim- 
ming, when she thought of the new hats 
she could have bought with the money 
Andy kept paying out to that man Bluz. 
It did seem to her, if Andy and Bluz stopped 
on a street corner to discuss the baseball 
score, the result would be a bill to Andy for 
$19.63. So many times did Mrs. Binney see 
this sum subtracted from Andy’s semi- 
monthly salary that she became discouraged, 
disgysted and antagonistic. 

While Mrs. Binney’s faith in the invention 
waned Binney’s flourished until the Patent 
Office advised, via Mr. Bluz, cost $19.63 
for further search and investigation, that 
the device was not patentable. 

“I never took much stock in it anyway,” 
said Binney, philosophically. Mrs. Binney, 
for some days, went about with the air of 
a person suddenly bereft of great wealth. 
As she again retrimmed her old hat, by the 
window, she mourned the many fees of 
$19.63 each paid to Patent Counsellor 

Bluz. 

' Greater than the dream of great riches 
through the government patent office was 
the small but neat raise crowded on Andy 
by his firm, a few weeks later. 

Binney in a new suit, and Mrs. Binney 
in a new hat that cost $19.63 celebrated 
with a little dinner at a good place. 

“We ought to be able to save a little 
now,” said Binney. 

“Yes, after we get straightened out,” 
said Mrs. Binney. 


iil ian 
Unhappily Put 

Fatner: Now Harry, I want you to 
be good while I am at the office to-day. 

Harry: I'll be good for a nickel. 

Fatuer: See here, young man, you are 
to remember that you cannot be a son of 
mine unless you are good for nothing. 





Ultimately, it will settle down to the 
question, “which presidential candidate was 
America first?” 





You and your sister are twins, are you 
not? 

We were in childhood. Now, however, she 
is five years younger than I. 





Threats have been made to dynamite a 
much-abused municipal garbage plant if it 
is erected as proposed on Staten Island. 
If the threats are carried out, possibly 
preparedness disciples in New York City 
will get a first-hand impression of the effective- 
ness of gas bombs. 





It has gradually dawned upon the world 
that the Russians are armed with something 
more effective than crowbars this trip. 





Witue: Are we going to let Charlie into 
our pirate gang? 

Tommy: Naw. He wouldn’t make a good 
pirate — he’s a sissy. 

Wiute: -He’s a sissy? 

Tommy: Yes, he paid to get into the ball 
game yesterday. 
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Tue Wipow: “Why are you in such a hurry to marry my daughter?” 
Lover: “Because another girl is trying to get me, and I want to cut her out.” 





Roosevelt is now out for Hughes, and 
the only thing to be decided is what Hughe 
is out for. . 





And you say that you were imprisoned 
for a trifle? 

Yes, sir; I’m here just for trying to flatter 
a rich man. 

What do you mean? 

Well, sir, I just tried to imitate his sig- 
nature on a check. 





Sma.tt Boy: Gee! I wish’t I could curse 
like you kin, Flynn! 

Bic Boy: Stick to it, bud! 
built in a day! 


Rome wuz’nt 





Dasuer: I don’t believe the war films 
we saw last night were taken at the front. 

Mrs. Dasner: Of course they were; 
didn’t you notice the bullet holes at the 
end of each reel? 


+] 


= = ene - 
01 years after. 





The meat shortage is becoming more 
and more acute in Germany. The English 
may yet turn the vegetables on them. 





It’s a long worm that has no turning. 





If we ever become embroiled with China 
it will doubtless seem just like home to 
Pekin to receive notes signed Lan Sing. 





The German peace overtures are being 
rendered by a one-man orchestra. 





Unpreparedness is the recruit of all evil. 





So you 
What 


Carer Or Weatuer Bureau: 
want a job as a weather-predictor. 
qualifications have you? 

Appuicant: I can say “It will rain to- 
morrow” in 365 different ways. 





I used to tell my son that by going to 
school long enough he would know enough 
to be a Congressman. When he was grad- 
uated this year the class all went down to 
Washington for a trip and visited Congress. 

What did he say about it? 

When he came back he gave me an awful 
call-down for keeping him in school after 
the third grade. 





A colored auntie was taking her first ride 
on a fast train when it jumped the track 
and plunged headlong into the ditch. After 
the crash “auntie” picked herself up and 
began munching a chicken wing she had 
brought along for sustenance. The con- 
ductor hurried up to ascertain the damage. 

“Were you hurt in the smashup?” he 
asked excitedly. 

“‘Law no!” she replied in astonishment. 
“Wuz there a smashup? I to’t dese yere 
combustifications went right along wif de 
ticket.” 








































"Boo Hoo! God doesn’t love me — I tried 
him with a daisy!” 





It Seemed Reasonable 

Mrs. Newlywed was making her first 
trip to the big city market, intending to 
buy strawberries for her husband’s supper. 
The berries proved to be a greenish-white 
and scraggly. 

“Why, I—I thought strawberries were 
redder,” she said to the obliging clerk, 
who, sizing up the situation at a glance, 
answered: 

“They have been other years, but haven’t 
you read of the scarcity of coloring, owing 
to the war in Europe?” 

And Mrs. Newlywed, remembering that 
she had, walked away with three boxes. 





Subsequent Engagements 

“Are you going to Mrs. Tyresum-Clymer’s 
dinner?” 

“No. I have a subsequent engagement.” 

“A subsequent engagement?” 

“Yes. One that I made as soon as I 
heard that Mrs. Tyresum-Clymer was going 
to give a dinner.” 





“Find Twin Boys in Basket on 
Porch.” — Headline. 
Evidently someone had disregarded the 
old adage not to put all your kids in one 
basket. 





Smat.t Boy — “Father, can I have money 
enough to buy the material for a chicken 
coop? I’m going to keep chickens.” 

Fatuer — “Who's going to take care of 
them?” 

Smart Boy — “The neighbors — and 
mother.” 





“I really don’t believe,” said — coyly, 


“that you particularly wanted to hear me 


Fi did indeed,” her admirer protested.” “T 
had never heard you.” 














B.V.D.s And A River Breeze— 





Isn’t This Great On A Hot Day? 


OWEVER, even though you must “‘ 


peg 


along’’ at work and live on hopes and 
wishes, easy-breezy B.V. D. helps take your 
mind off the heat and is first aid to keeping 
you comfortable from out-o’-bed to in-again. 


Loose fitting, light woven B.V.D. 


tested), 


If it hasn't 
This Red 
Woven Label 











BEST RETAIL TRADE } Underwear 


Underwear starts with the best pos- 
sible fabrics (specially woven and 
continues with the - best 
possible workmanship (carefully in- 
spected and re-inspected), and ends 
with complete comfort (fullness of 
cut, balance of drape, correctness of 
fit, durability in wash and wear). 


B.V. D. 








“Bath House 23” 
“KEEP OUT” 
OUR LATEST NOVELTY 


Bath house in wood veneer with swing- 
ing door and brass fastener; size SxS 

$ with the door open you see a 
beautiful, a colored picture of an 
somes boxed, 
prepaid, for se to introduce our new 
catalog of pictures for The Den, “‘all 
winners!” Catalog alone l0c. Stamps 
accepted. 


Celebrity Art Co. 


31c bus Ave. Boston, Mass. 





(Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. and Foreign Countries) 


B.V. D. Closed Crotch Union Suits (Pat. U, 
S.A.) $1.00 and upward the Suit. B. V. D. 
Coat Cut Undershirts and Knee Length 
Drawers, 50c. and upward the Garmeht, 


The B.V. D. Company, New York. 











Political Cartoons During the com- 


ing Presidential 
Campaign, Puck will print the most notable 
series of cartoons in America on the progress 
of the race for the White House. The best 
way to be assured of securing these cartoons 
is to send us a dollar bill to-day for a THREE 
Montus’ TRIAL Susscription, which includes 
thirteen regular numbers., 

















An Encyclopaedla 
Of Outdoor Sports 


; I while about pe 





fish 
4} fully illustrated, 
‘¢] handsome colored 
4 SPECIAL OFFER! 
We will send you s copy of 
'] latest issue. together with 
Siig set of & 


colored 
sport pictures, size 9x 12, 
for your den, on receipt of 2ic in stamps or coin. 


National Sportsman, 253 Columbus Ave , Boston, Mass. 
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The Third Figure in the Cotillion 
(Continued from page 17) 

thrown aside when she hoisted a pennant 

that, according to the nautical code, signified 

that she had on board an Envoy from his 

Imperial Majesty. 

The whole town was astir in a moment. 
The shops and: schools closed. The village 
band began to practise as it has never prac- 
tised before. The burgesses and other 
officials donned their garments of state. A 
committee was promptly appointed to 
prepare a public banquet worthy of the 
Emperor’s messenger. The children were 
sent collecting flowers, and were instructed 
how to strew them in his path. The bell- 
ringers gathered and arranged an elabo- 
rate programme of chimes. The citizens 
got into their Sunday clothes, which were 
most wonderful clothes in their way; and 
the town-crier, who played the trumpet, 
got his instrument out and polished it up 
until it shone like gold. But the man who 
felt most of the burden of responsibility 
upon his shoulders was the Head Burgess, 
He got into his robes of office as quickly 
as his wife and his three daughters could 
array him, and then he hastened to the 
Rathhaus, or Town Hall, and there consulted 
the archives to find out from the records 
of his predecessors what it became him to 
do when his Majesty’s Envoy should ‘an- 
nounce his errand. He must make a speech, 
that was clear, for the honor of the Island. 
But what speech should he make? He could 
not compose one on the instant — in fact, 
he could not compose one at all. What had 
his forerunners done on like occasions? He 
looked over the record and found that three 
King’s Envoys had landed on the Island: 
one in 1699, to announce that the Island 
had been ceded by one kingdom to another; 
another in 1764, to inform the people that 
the great-grandmother of the hereditary 
Prince was dead; and another in 1848, to 
proclaim that the Islanders’ right of exemp- 
tion from conscription was suspended. In 
not one of these cases, it should be remarked, 
did the message of King, Prince or Emperor, 
change the face of affairs on the Island in 
the smallest degree. The herring market 
remaining stable, the Ausserlanders cared 
no whit to whom they paid taxes; as to the 
death of the Prince’s great-grandmother, 
they simply remarked that it was a pity 
to die at the early age of eighty-seven; and 
when they were told that they would have 
to get up a draft and be conscripted into 
the army or navy, they just went fishing, 
and there the matter dropped. One is not 
an Ausserlander for nothing. 

But the Head Burgess found that the 
same speech had been used on all three 
occasions. It was short, and he had little 
difficulty in committing it to memory, for 
it took the ship of his Majesty’s Envoy six 
good hours to get into port. This was the 
speech: 

“Noble and Honorable, Well and High- 
Born Sir, the people of Ausserland desire 
through their representative, the Head 
Burgess, to affirm their unwavering loyalty 
to the most illustrious and high-born per- 
sonage who condescends to assume the 
government of a loyal and independent 
populace, and to express the hope that 





- Emperor’s 


Divine Providence may endow him with 
such power and capacity as properly befit 
a s0-situated ruler.” 

So heartily did the whole population 
throw itself into the work of preparing to 
receive the distinguished visitor, that every- 
thing had been in readiness a full hour, 
when, in the early afternoon, the fishing- 
smack finally made her landing. During 
this long hour, the whole town watched 
the struggle of the little boat with the 
baffling wind and waves. Everybody was 
in a state of delighted expectancy. An 
Emperor’s Envoy does not call on one every 
day, and his coming offered an excuse for 
merry-making such as the prosperous and 
easy-going’ people of Ausserland were only 
too willing to seize. 

So, when the boat made fast to the wharf, 
the signal guns boomed, and the people 
cheered again and again, and threw their 
caps ih the air when the King’s Envoy 
appeared from the cabin and returned the 
salute of the Head Burgess. 

And, indeed, the King’s Envoy was a 
most satisfactory and gratifying spectacle 
of grandeur. He was so grand and so gor- 
geous generally that he might have been 
taken for the hereditary Prince, himself, 
had it not been well known that the color 
of the hereditary Prince’s nose was un- 
changeable — being what the ladies call a 
fast red — whereas, this gentleman’s face 
was as white as the Head Burgess’s frilled 
shirt-front. But his clothes! So splendid 
a uniform was never seen before. Some of 
it was of cobalt blue and some of it of Prussian 
blue, and some of it of white; and all over, 
in every possible place, it was decorated 
with gold lace and gold buttons and silken 
frogs and tassels, and every other device of 
beauty that ingenuity could suggest, with 
complete disregard of cost. 

And then His Serene Highness. Herr 
Graf Maximilian von Bummelberg, of 
Schloss Bummelfels in the Schwarzwald, 
stepped on the wharf and graciously intro- 
duced himself to the representative of the 
people, who grasped him warmly by the 
hand with a cordiality untempered by awe; 
and the people shouted again as they saw 
the two great men together; and not one 
suspected the anguish hidden by that martial 
outside. For, of course, as such things will 
happen, the Envoy selected to carry the 
proclamation to this marine 
principality was a man who had never been 
to sea in his life, and who never would have 
made a sailor if he had been kept at sea 
until he was pickled. And for eighteen 
hours the unfortunate messenger of good 
tidings had been tossed about in the dark, 
close, malodorous little cabin of a fishing 
smack on the breast of a chopping sea, 
beating up against a strong head wind. 
And, oh! had he not been sick? Sick, sick, 
sick, and then again sick — so sick, indeed, 
that he had had to hide his gorgeous clothes 
under a sailor’s dirty tarpaulin. This made 
him feel sicker yet. He stood motionless 
upon the, wharf and returned the compli- 
ments of the Head Burgess in a husky 
voice that sounded in his own ears strange 
and far off. The Herr Graf Maximilian von 
Bummelberg, .of Schloss Bummelfels in the 

(Continued on page 23) 
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The Third Figure in the Cotillion 
(Continued from page 22) 
Schwarzwald, Envoy of his Imperial Majesty 
was waiting for the ground to steady itself, 
for it was behaving as it had never behaved 
before, to his knowledge. It rolled and it 
heaved, it flew up and it nearly hit him in 
the face, then it slipped away from under 
him and rocked back again sidewise. Never 
having been on an island before, the King’s 
Envoy might have thought that the land 
was really afloat if he had not seen that the 
wine in the silver cup which the Burgess 
was presenting to him was swinging around 
like everything else without spilling a drop. 

Things began to settle a little after the 
Envoy had drunk the wine, and when he 
had found that there was actually a carriage 
to take him to the Town Hall, he brightened 
up wonderfully. He was much pleased to 
see also that the Town Hall was solidly 
built of brick, and that it was to a stone 
balcony that he was led to read his pro- 
clamation to the people. Grasping the 
balustrade firmly with one hand, he read 
to the surging crowd before him — he had 
heard of surging crowds before, but now he 
saw one that really did surge — the message 
of his Imperial Master. The proclamation 
was exceedingly brief, except for the recital 
of the titles of the Emperor. The body of 
the document ran as follows: 

“T announce to my faithful, loyal and 
devoted subjects of the honorable princi- 
pality of Ausserland, that hereafter, by my 
favor and pleasure, the use of the Third 
Figure in the Cotillion is graciously granted 
to them without further restriction. Done, 
under my hand and seal, this first day of 
July, in the year of our Lord eighteen 
hundred and ninety-two.” 

That was all. The people listened atten- 
tively and cheered enthusiastically. Then 
the Envoy handed thé proclamation and 
his credentials to the Head Burgess, with 
a bow and a flourish, and signified his 
intention of returning at once by the way 
he had come. Nor could any entreaties 
prevail upon him even to stay to the banquet 
already spread. He told the Burgesses, with 
many compliments and assurances of his 
lofty esteem, that he had another princi- 
pality to notify before six o’clock the next 
morning, and that the business of his Im- 
perial Master admitted of not so much as 
a moment’s delay. The truth of the matter 
however, he kept to himself. For one thing, 
he could not have gazed upon food without 
disastrous results. For another, he was 
experiencing an emotion which in any other 
than a military breast would have been 
fear. He had but one wish in the world, 
and that was to get back to the mainland, 
the breeze being in his favor going back 
and promising a quicker passage. Indeed 
it was with difficulty that he repressed a 
mad desire to ask the Head Burgess whether 
the island ever fetched loose and floated 
further out, or sank to the bottom. How- 
ever, he maintained his dignity to the last; 
and, a half an hour later, as the people 
watched the fishing-smack with the Imperial 
ensign sail forth upon the dancing sea, 
bearing the Herr Graf Maximilian von 


(Continued on page 24) 
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) — the Goodrich Sole 


for Better Feet and Better Footwork 


TEXTAN is in all respects 
the most successful shoe 
sole that has ever been 


produced. 


The TEXTAN Sok 
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It is stub-proof (doesn’t mar floors or 
furniture) 


It won’t slip on wet pavements—— 

TEXTAN doesn’t “burn” or “draw” 
the feet-— 

It costs no more than ordinary 
soles—— 


It serves on the bottom of a shoe just 
Tread 


the sole line, just as “STRAIGHT- as the 


LINE” and “HIPRESS” rank first 


in rubber footwear. 


Here are some of the reasons 
why TEXTAN is superior to any 


other sole material: 


It wears longer than leather—— 
It 4 Sete (requires no “breaking 


It is waterproof and noiseless—— 
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serves on the sole of a tire—— 
And adds the final touch of elegance 

to the finest dress shoes. 
TEXTAN is made in white, black 
and tan, for men’s, women’s, 
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They give longer and better 
wear on your every-day shoes. 


When you buy new shoes be 
sure that they have TEXTAN 
Soles. 
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The Third Figure in the Cotillion 
(Continued from page 23) 
Bummelberg, of Schloss Bummelfels in the 
Schwarzwald, they all agreed that, for a 
short visit, he made a very satisfactory 

King’s Envoy. 

But they could banquet very well without 
assistance from Envoys or anybody, and 
they sat them down in the great hall of 
the Rathhaus, and they fell upon the smoked 
herring and the fresh herring, and the pickled 
herring, and the smoked goose-breast and 
the potato salad, and all the rest of the good 
things, and they drank great tankards of 
home-made beer, and great flagons of 
imported Rhenish wine; and, after that, 
they smoked long pipes and chatted con- 
tentedly, mainly about the herring-market. 

They had reached this stage in the pro- 
ceedings before it occurred to any one in 
the company to broach the comparatively 
uninteresting subject of the Imperial pro- 
clamation, and then somebody said in a 
casual way that he did not think he had 
quite caught the sense of it. Soon it appeared 
that no one else had. The Head Burgess 
was puzzled. “I have just copied it into 
the Town Archives,” he said; “but upon 
my soul, I never thought of considering the 
sense of it.” So the document was taken 
from the ponderous safe of the Rathhaus 
and passed around among the goodly com- 
pany, each one of whom read it slowly through 
and smoked solemnly over it. The Head 
Burgess was appealed to for the meaning 
of the word “cotillion.” He had to confess 
that he did not exactly know. He believed, 
however, that it was a custom-house word, 
and had reference to the gauging of proof 
spirits. Then the Doctor was asked his 
opinion. He said, somewhat uneasily, that 
he thought it was one of the new chemicals 
recently derived from coal tar; but, with all 
due respect to his Imperial Majesty, he 
took no stock in such new-fangled nonsense, 
and castor-oil would be good enough for 
his patients while he lived. The School- 
Master would know, some one suggested; 
but the School-Master had gone home early, 
being in expectation of an addition to his 
family. The Dominie took a hand in the 
discussion, and calling attention to the 
word figure, opined that it belonged to 
some branch of astronomy hitherto under 
the ban of the universities on account of 
its tendency to unsettle the minds of young 
men and promote the growth of infidelity. 
He lamented the atheistical tendency of 
modern times, and shook his head gravely 
as he said he hoped that the young Emperor 
would not be led astray. 

Many suggestions were made; so many, 
indeed, that, it being plainly impossible to 
arrive at a consensus of opinion, the subject 
was dropped; and, wrapped in great clouds 
of tobacco smoke, the conversation made its 
way back to the herring fisheries. 

But, later in the night, as the Head Bur- 
gess and the Doctor strolled slowly homeward, 
smoking their pipes in the calm moonlight, 
the question came up again, and they were 
earnestly discussing it in deep, sonorous 

(Continued on page 25) 
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The Third Figure in the Cotillion 

(Continued from page 24) 
tones when they came in front of the house 
of the School-Master, and saw by a light 
in the window of his study that he was 
still waiting the pleasure of Mrs. School- 
Master. They rapped with. their pipes on 
the door-post, giving the signal that had 
often called their old friend forth to late 
card-parties at the tavern, and in a couple 
of minutes — for no one hurries in Ausser- 
land — he appeared at the door in his old 
green dressing-gown and with his long- 
stemmed pipe in his mouth. 

Now, the School-Master was not only a 
man of profound learning, but a man of 
rapid mental process. He had heard from 
his open window the discussion as his two 
friends slowly came down the street; and, 
in point of fact his professional instinct 
had led him to note the mystic word when 
it dropped from the Envoy’s lips. This it 
was, rather than domestic expectations, that 
had kept him awake so late. And in the 
time that elapsed between the arrival of 
his friends and his appearance at the door, 
he had prepared himself to meet the situation. 

He listened solemnly to the question with 
the tolerant interest of a man of science, 
and he answered it without hesitation, in 
the imposing tone of perfect knowledge. 

“A cotillion,” he said, decisively, “‘is the 
one-billionth part of a minus million in 
quaternions, and is used by surveyors to 
determine the logarithm of the cube-root. 
That is, its use has hitherto been forbidden 
to the government surveyors on account of 
the uncertainty of the formula. That, 
however, has been finally determined by 
Prof. Lipsius, of Munich, and hereafter, it 
may be applied to delicate calculations deter- 
mining the altitude of mountains too lofty 
for ascent. Gentlemen, I should like to 
ask you in to take a_night-cap with me, 
but, under the circumstances, you under- 
stand. . . . Doctor, I don’t think we shall 
need you tonight. Good evening, friends.” 

The Doctor and the Head Burgess rumi- 
nated over this new acquisition to their 
stock of knowledge as they strolled on down 
the street. At last the latter- broke the 
silence and said, in a tone in which conviction 
struggled with sleepiness: 

“Doctor, I have‘ often thought what a 
hard life those poor devils on the mainland 
must have with their impassable mountains, 
and their railroads that kill and mangle 
you if they get a millionth part of a cube 
root out of the way, and the boundary- 
lines they are everlastingly quarreling about. 
Why, here in Ausserland, see how simple 
it all is!) We never have any trouble about 
our boundary lines. Where the land stops 
the water begins, and where the land begins 
the water stops; and that’s all there is to it!” 

And. with these words,'as the last puff of 
his pipe rose heavenward, the Burgess dis- 
missed the matter from his mind, and the 
Emperor’s proclamation legitimizing the 
Third Figure of the Cotillion vanished 
from his memory — and from that of ail 
Ausserland — passing into oblivion with 
those that had told of Ausserland’s change 
of nationality, of the conscription of her 
eXempt citizens, and of the. death of the 
great-grandmother of the hereditary Prince. 
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"see three days by canal boat but our host had provided every requisite 
for our comfort not omitting a plenteous supply of Virginia Cigarettes.” 


You'll find it pleasant to renew your old-time 
acquaintance with “Richmond Straight Cuts.” You 
may have forgotten the quaint charm of their fine 
old “bright’”’ Virginia tobacco. There has been no 
change through all these years. They have the same 
delicate and appealing taste that has made them 
esteemed for two generations. 
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(RICHMOND STRAIGHT ) 
’ CUT Cigarettes I'cents ) 
The first high-grade cigarettes made in the United 
States—they give you Virginia tobacco at its best. 
In addition to the regular package, they are also 
packed in attractive tins, 50 for 40 cents; 100 for 
75 cents. Sent postage prepaid on receipt of price 
if your dealer cannot supply you. 
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Ellis Parker Butler who lives over in 
Flushing, L. I., wrote recently to a local 
paper explaining why he and his family 
were unable to attend a boy scout rally. 
After detailing the family ailments, Mr. 
Butler wrote the following excuse for his 
twins: 

“My twins are six years old and I did 
not think it wise for them to go out alone.” 

Strange, isn’t it, how some parents still 
cling to those old fogy notions about their 
children? 
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“The Strolling of 
Little Willie Lit- 


tle” isawhimsical 


mid-summer boat 
race story, in which 


the hero is not the 


kind you usually read 


about. You will thor- 


oughly enjoy this 
sprightly story by James Hop- 


per in the July 22nd issue of 


Colliers 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 
416 West 13th Street, New York 
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5 pr hodenet Saturday noon and Monday morning (8 o'clock) the 
Saturday financial section of the New York Evening Post is 
received and read within the radius shown. 


The financial section of the Evening Post of Saturday is a complete review of 
the happenings of the week, including Saturday's business. 


The text which attracts readers is the text of your business, the financial. Interested readers 
within the radius have a full review of the past week with time for action before the open- 
ing of the Stock Exchange on Monday morning. 


Make your announcement in the Saturday New York Evening Post. It will profit by its 
association with so authentic and complete a review. It will act as a suggestion to those 
already interested by the text. It opens up a territory within the radius, and widens 


the possibility of clientele. v4 
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Oftenest thought of for its deliciousness—highest 
thought of for its wholesomeness. Refreshing 
and thirst-quenching. 


Demand the genuine by full name—nicknames encourage substitution. 


THE COCA-COLA Co., ATLANTA, GA. 


Send for Free Booklet 
“The Romance of Coca-Cola” 








